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Rickie arm arbor report, con'd frcm right-hand 
column: 

Women' s denos on torch 8 and on Mar, 27 were 
also discussed. A coordinating carrmittee , re- 
presenting regions and constituencies was formed 
at the end of the conference. 

EE SURE TO SEND LNS ANY ACTION NEWS IN THE 
ACCELERATING OFFENSIVE FROM NOW TILL MAY AND 
AFTEP ! ! ! 
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an interesting note frcm the associated press: 
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THIS OFFICE WILL NOT COVET : 

ANTI-WAR GROUPS IN AREA ANNOUNCE DEMONSTRATION 
TO PROTEST ACTION IN LAOS AND MEDIA 
BLACK-OUT; HOTEL DIPLOMAT, 108 " T 43RD ST 
1P.M. 
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QUICKIE REPORT ON ANN ARBOR PEACE TREATY CON- 
FERENCE^ an LNS flash net for publication. Watch 
for more detailed reports in forthcoming packets, 
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About 3,000 people braved blizzards, including 
several LNSers , to attend the Ann Arbor Peace 
Treaty Conference Feb. 4 *7 . A telegram from Mne. 
Binh [see page 11 , this packet] confirmed every- 
one 1 s suspicions about the invasion of Laos , and 
urged the American rroverrent* to act. Nationwide 
local demonstrations were called for Feb. 10. 

At the first plenary session- we heard from 
several people who had recently been in Hanoi and 
Saigon- All speakers stressed the urgency of a 
new anti -war offensive at this rime because of the 
caning ary season in Vietnam,- when Nixon plans to 
try one final push for military victory before 
the ‘72 elections. We also heard from two fi win ter 
soldiers", Vietnam Vets who had been testifying 
in Detroit about the atrocities they witnessed 
and participated in while in Vietnam. 

Letters of solidarity with the conference 
came frcm Bobby Seale and Encka Huggins in Con- 
nect! cut, as well as iron Madame Di nh. 

Constituency and regional meetings (work- 
shops) were held all weekend to discuss organiz- 
ing going on around the Peace Treaty and how to 
coordinate it and make it most effective. One 
plan, presented from Seattle people, made sugges- 
tions on ways to go about working with the treaty, 
as well as a national focus m Washington in May. 
This Proposal was ratified "in spirit*’ at Sun- 
day 1 s plenary. 

( (SEE LEFT HAND COLUMN, . . ) 
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HOW A GUERRILLA WAR HAPPENS: 

TWO DAYS FROM A JOURNEY IN LIBERATED GUINEA-BISSAU 

LIB&M service 

[Editor's note: Guinea-Bissccu: a tiny enclave an 

the coast of West Africa . Population — about 
800^000. Government — that depends . Your 
atlas may indicate that Guinea-Bissau is a 
Portuguese colony 4 but in fact over two-thirds 
of the territory and one half of the population 
are administered by the African Party for the 
Independence of Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands 
( PAIGC ). For more than seven years PAIGC has 
been leading the people of Guinea-Bissau in a 
war against Portuguese colonial domination. 

Two of us from LNS recently returned from 
a visit to the liberated territory of Guinea- 
Bissau. We brought back an immense quantity 
of information and excitement about this little- 
known guerrilla war. 

We think it's important for people in the 
United States to begin to learn about places like 
Guinea. Not only does this offer a rare chance 
to see a guerrilla war from the "other side * " 
but it happens that this is a war in which the 
U.S. is deeply 3 if indirectly 3 involved. Almost 
all of the arms that Portugal uses against the 
people of Guinea-Bissau are supplied to Portugal 
through NATO. 

It's hard to know where to start with such 
a huge topic. So we 're starting at the beginning 
— the beginning of the war and the conditions 
that sparked it. More stories and photos will 
follow. Look for them.] 

Thursday, October 1 -- "When the Portuguese 
were here we were always tired -- very, very 
tired. We were working for the Portuguese all 
the time, working on their roads, working to pay 
their taxes -- and there were taxes on everything 
in those days, on houses, animals, crops, even 
dogs. They captured people to work for them, 
forced them to work, tied them hand and foot if 
they would not go willingly. They did that to 
me, it was for the Buba road,... M 

His voice fades off for a moment, and he 
stops to look down at his hands. Now his face 
is in the deep shadow. Still vou can see the 
indelible marks of the tiredness he is talking 
about, deep-sunk eves, cheeks that are hollowed, 
collapsed until you are frequently more aware 
of his skull than of his face. 

The man is old, reputed to be the oldest 
person in the entire region. He sits on a 
small box, in a small clearing in the forest of 
Guinea-Bissau, and tries to explain why the 
people of this tinv Portuguese colonv have taken 
up arms against the Portuguese. 

The small clearing is in liberated territory. 
The Portuguese don’t come here any more, Thev 
probably haven’t been here for at least four or 
five years. But they aren't far away, they are 
never far awav in this compact war zone. Every 
once is a while we hear a rumbling noise and one 
of the soldiers who is traveling with me identifies 
it for me -- "Trucks. Buba." fBub a is the nearest 
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Portuguese garrison.] 

The man holds his hands on his knees in 
front of him except when I offer him a cigarette. 
Then a hand leaps and flutters across the short 
space between us and I know whv he usually 
likes to keep them anchored against something 
solid. I light a match and hold it across to 
him in cupped hands until his cigarette flares 
and he draws deeply and gratefully on it. Lack 
of tobacco is the most freauently cited hardship 
of the war in. Guinea-Bissau. 

"You know, nobody learned to read or write 
when the Portuguese were here, onlv 1% maybe. 
[Actually the* illiteracy rate was 99.7%.] The 
chefs de canton [Portuguese administrators at 
the village level] , thev were thieves. If they 
came to a village, they demanded many things, 
chickens and other things. They did not pav, 
they didn't even say thank you. 

"There was no medical service. 

"Thev did nothing for us because thev looked 
on us as wild animals. They had more respect 
and took better care of their dogs than of us. 

"It's because of that that we cannot ever 
accept or be friends with the Portuguese." 

He looks at the villagers and soldiers 
clustered around and nods to show he is finished. 
They all nod back. 

Sunday, October 11 -- All day long the 
jets have' been overhead -- FIAT fighter-bombers 
supplied to Portugal through NATO, paid for by 
the U.S. By this time I've gotten fairlv good at 
putting together the familiar sound of a jet 
plane with the idea that they would like to 
drop bombs on us without letting it upset me too 
much. But late this afternoon I heard them in 
a new way -- not soaring high over head, but 
screaming in just above the tree tons. Bombing 
position, Joseph, my translator, tells me. Even 
the guerrillas show some interest this time 
instead of completely ignoring the planes as 
usual . 

But the bombs drop elsewhere -- a couple 
of minutes further on toward the border. And 
their dull thud is mixed with the steady hammering 
of anti-aircraft fire. No, we aren't totally 
powerless against them. 

In fact, as the guerrillas tell me everv day, 
it is really the Portuguese who are powerless. 

The constant jets are only an expression of their 
frustration on the ground, 

Todav it is Bobo Keta who stresses that point 
for me and supplements it with a glimpse of 
the early days of the war, how it all began. 

Ten years ago Bobo Keta was a tailor and one of 
the most popular soccer plavers in the city of 
Bissau. Now at the age of 30 he has more than 
seven vears of experience as a guerrilla leader 
behind him. He is a member of the central 
committee of the PAIGC and commander of the 
Xitole-Bafata Front. 


"The most difficult period of the struggle 
was the period qF mobilization before we started 
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fighting when we spread out into the countryside 
to explain the need for our fight against the 
Portuguese. This was from 1961 until 1963 when 
we launched the armed struggle. Everyone knew 
of the oppression -- the forced labor and taxes 
But always we were faced with the sentiment of 
terror that existed in the spirit of the popu- 
lation because of the fierce repression by the 
Portuguese. We had to convince them we could do 
something about it. And finally it wasn’t 
until after our first operational success- m 
July 1963, that the population took confidence 
in the effectiveness of our movement. Because 
then they saw bodies of Portuguese soldiers that 
we had killed and also some arms and other mili- 
tary equipment that they had abandoned on the 
field of combat. 

There were twelve of us who made that first 
attack on the northern front -- twelve of us 
armed with a few pistols and several hand grenades. 
The Portuguese immediately started bombing the 
villages and almost the entire population fled 
into the forest to set up new homes there. And 
very quickly, thanks to the international prestige 
of our party and its organization of the interior, 
we overcame the problem of arms P Until you see 
what the situation is now. The Portuguese can come 
and drop bombs once in a while, but only rarely 
do they hit anything. And it is we who are on 
the offensive on the ground,” 


some areas of Belfast and Londonderry y Ulster's 
second largest city 3 "no-go zones" meaning they will 
not enter these neighborhoods where radical Catholic 
groups are so widely -supported that British inter- 
ference would mean massive bloodshed . The Falls 
Road area where this story takes place is one of 
those "liberated zones*" the article comes to us from 
Liz and Alan Mass , two friends of LNS who recently 
traveled in Northern Ireland . 

BELFAST (LNS; — Six days a week, Joe leaves his 
cramped and narrow four-room house for his job at the 
state-owned power company - As he walks through the 
decaying streets of the Falls Road, Belfast r s central 
Cathcii'" ghetto, the dampness in the dark morning 
cuts through his clothing like a knife. 

Joe just took part in a nationwide power industry- 
work slowdown to force higher wages. They lost. 

That means more debt. And Joe can't get it out of 
his mind that his union ’’brothers" in England are 
still getting five pounds ($12) a week more tha - he 
and the other guys at his power station , And the 
cost of living is as high m Belfast as it is in 
England, 

While Joe is on his way to work, his wife Eileen 
gets their kids ready for school. Eileen is pregnant 
with their sixth child, and her natural strength and 
buoyancy is flagging, "I expect to lose all my chil- 
dren y " she says. "Every one of them will have to 
leave Ireland . There' re no jobs for them here." 


Bobo Keta gets up. "Now it's time for you to 
take my picture,” he says, and poses himself 
against the dark backdrop of the forest, feet 
braced solidly, arms folded across his chest, a 
look of fierce determination on his face. 1 snap 
a picture. His broad face instantly relaxes into 
a smile. "That's going to be a very solemn photo,” 
I say. "That's for the Portuguese,” he answers 
"I've got to live up to their expectations as an 
important terrorist, after all.” 
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THE ULSTER WAR: 

SCENES FROM BELFAST 


Joe and Eileen are Irish Catholics. Their house 
stands less than 30 yards from a British Army check- 
point on the "Peace Line," a corrugated steel and barbed 
wire wall which snakes along the streets and alleys 
now separating Belfast *s Catholic and Protestant ^ 
neighborhoods. Their children play soccer in the street 
near the muzzles of the soldiers' Belgian semi-auto- 
matic rifles - 

During the summer and autumn of 1969 when the working 
class peopie of the falls ’ bad and other Catholic areas 
in Belfast and Derry were defending themselves against 
the combined onslaught of the police and the "B Spec- 
ials," a force of Protestant paramilitary thugs, these 
battles made headlines around the world. Since then, 
American reporters and television news teams have been 
sent into Northern Ireland to investigate the "causes" 
of the turmoil. 

Almost unanimously they have concluded that the fight- 
ing is just another example of how intolerant people 
can get over religion- "They're all a bunch of relig- 


LTBERATION News Service 

(Editor's Note: What once were called riots in Nor- 
thern Ireland have so escalated in intensity that 
they might be called a War * In the first week of 
February y four civilians were killed , many injured 

(including four children struck by machine gun fire) ious bigots who refuse to join the 20th century," the 

and a British soldier was machine-gunned to death . world is toid- 

In recent months y hundreds of arrests have been _ _ 

But Joe ana Eiieen aren't bigcto - They don't resent 


made after rock and bottle- throwing skirmishes with 
police and occupying British soldiers • 

After more than a year of spontaneous clashes 
between minority Catholics and more privileged Fro- 
teetantSy between Catholics and policey between 
Irishmen (Catholic and Protestant alike j against 
the British y Catholic militants have upped the 
level of their struggle . Now* along with the ten 
year old kids stoning patrolling soldiers y there 
are "sustained gun battles" between Ulster revol- 
utionaries and the British infantry , 

The British occupying forces ha^e declared 


the Protestants Decause tn- Protestants have given up 
the Pope. They, many Ulster Catholics, often feel 

cuter towa v d cne "Orangemen" because the Protestant 
majority gets oettsr, higher-paying jobs, they keep those 
jobs w non one t.mes ge . bad and Catholics are laid off, 
an d they 1 1 ve ^ n o r 1 1 s ? no us i n g . 


Joe ana 

tnat fx.o ‘ 
a r and a 
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2* a. sen understand one economic and social 
. cat unde r 1 1 e the resentment , the inequities 
. p ao /. - d one Jiv*^ R^gnts movement here a 
ago. £«t manj utner Catholics resent 

on- crh-i.L of a clear econom- 
.o; tr.ey that one Protestants are "not 
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their kind," that they somehow are responsible for 
the grim lives that Ulster Catholics lead. 

The British (who along with the Japanese, the 
Germans and the Americans own the economy of North- 
ern Ireland) have seized upon the traditional 
Protestant-Catholic conflict as an excuse to oc- 
cupy Ulster militarily. Why the troops? They fear 
that the "left-wing ideology" of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army, People's Democracy and other radical 
Catholic groups is quickly taking root among the 
Catholics. They are right. The British status quo 
is physically threatened as the anger of Catholic 
working people grows . 

The Protestants in a sense are caught in the 
middle. Their labor too is exploited by the English 
their wages, like the Catholics ', are lower than 
the English workers'. But the Protestants have been 
trained and prodded for many years to hate and fear 
the Catholics, in much the same way that poor 
whites are taught to despise poor blacks in the U.S 

The anti-Catholic fervor of the "Orangemen" was 
heightened just at the same time that the Catholic 
Civil Rights movement was burgeoning in 1969* The 
"shot in the arm" came in the form of Ian Paisley, 
a right-wing Protestant minister and demagogue who 
sparked an anti-Catholic political campaign. The 
campaign soon took the form of physical assaults 
on Catholics. The Catholics fought back, and the 
stage was set . 

But as we sat in Joe and Eileen's tiny living 
room, letting the coal fire and some of their 
smooth Irish whiskey thaw us out, Joe explained 
that he felt it was actually the increasing break- 
down of bigotry and fear between Catholics and 
Protestants that led to the street fighting in 
the spring of 1969* According to Joe, the early 
1960s had seen more and more Catholics and Prote- 
stants move into each other's neighborhoods.,. 

And although they wouldn r t admit it," said Joe, 
"Many Catholics had good friends who were Pro- 
testant . But that r s all changed now." As Joe 
sees it, the Northern Irish government saw inte- 
gration as a threat to its power and moved to 
crush Catholic Protestant mixing. 

Using the excuse that the Catholic civil 
rights marches of 1969 were "getting violent , the 
government sent in the infamous "B Specials," 
Northern Ireland's own stormtroopers , to terror- 
ize Catholic workingclass neighborhoods. But 
instead of running the Catholics responded to these 
attacks with armed resistance. They erected make- 
shift barricades around their community which they 
successfully defended from both B Specials and the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, a police force, for 
four months. The fighting has continued intermit- 
tently ever since. 

* * * 

Joe's thinking about the Northern Irish govern- 
ment comes out of a whole lifetime of experience 
with a government that maintains its power by 
setting group against group. For example, the 
City Council of Belfast has built pitifully f e\f 
public housing facilities. Thousands of people 
in this city of 500,000 need better homes. But 
because the council makes sure that what houses 
t here are go to Protestants, few Protestants will 
p age 3 LIBERATION News Service ( J 


support construction of new homes for Catholics. 
In this way, Belfasts's City Hall can get away 
with ignoring the City's crucial housing problem, 
ana at the same time keep the working population 
of Belfast at each other's throats. 


Massive CS gas attacks, the looting and burning 
of downtown streets by the imported Scottish Black 
Watch, machine gun nests on quaint old street corners, 
midnight searches for arms — all this has radical- 
ized the Catholic population of Belfast. 

But the Protestants have been affected by it 
too. We met Danny, a British Tommie, on the Liver- 
pool-Belfast ferry. He and his unhappy buddies were 
’returning to Ulster from Christmas leave in England. 

After giving us a stock rationalization for why 
he'd soon be back in Belfast ("We got to keep the 
peace") he later changed his line. ’’The Protestants 
. and. Catholics'll he going at it real hard . About 
then the soldiers arrive... and suddenly they'll stop 
fighting each other and start on us!" Danny added 
that since the British arrived, stones and bottles 
have been replaced by gelignite plastic explosive 
and Thompson submachine guns. Military personnel 
carriers are regularly ambushed. 

The armed revolt has not been stopped by the 
massive British military presence. Neither has the 
will of a growing number of Belfast residents to Join 
together to serve the people's needs. The most hope- 
ful example of this that we saw is what's going on 
in Bombay Street, a few blocks above Falls Road. Back 
in the summer of 1 969 , Protestant arsonists and B 
Specials set fires which completely gutted every 
home on the street. Hundreds were homeless. The 
government dragged its feet about a solution. 

Then a group of the families who had been burned out 
got together and formed a Cooperative Committee . They 
got people like Bernadette Devlin of People's Democracy 
[and a member of parliament from Ulster] to help them 
raise funds. They were going to rebuild Bombay Street 
— and better than before. 

This winter some families were able to move into 
the first of the rebuilt houses. Even by middle-class 
American standards they are really something. Three- 
bedroom houses for $8.^0 a week rent. Their old houses 
like Joe and Eileen's had only 2 or 3 rooms. Their 
attractiveness was in stark contrast to the decaying 
homes of the Protestant workers situated just across 
the "Peace Line" running down the alley. 

A young construction worker took us around the 
house he was working on. He told us how the Belfast 
City Council had toyed with the idea of bureaucratically 
sabotaging the project but gave up when it gauged 
the vast support the working people of Bombay Street 
had in the rest of the population. Pointing across the 
barbed-wire to the homes of his Protestant "enemies," 
he said, " They've got it as bad as the Catholics . The 
government r s power comes from keeping the working class 
divided . " 

A few minutes later, we were standing on some 
scaffolding, right on the Peace Line, watching the 
workers put finishing touches on one of the new housing 
blocks. Suddenly a shout range out from across the 
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barricades % A middle-aged Protestant beckoned one 
of the bricklayers 1 attention. They spoke for a 
few moments. Then the bricklayer turned to us and 
explained what the man wanted. n He asked me to 
come over the line to do some work on his house. " 

Then the bricklayer flashed a smile and returned 
to his work. 

- 30 - 

[Note to Editors: Check out the excellent photos 
to accompany this story in the grafix section.] 
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U.S., SAIGON INVADE LAOS 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- In the grey dawn hours of Feb. 

4, a combined force of 50,000 South Vietnamese, 

Thai and American troops invaded Laos in an attempt 
to cut off the Ho Chi Minh trail. 


tion. An NBC cameraman who managed to get on 
board a Laos-bound helicopter during the invasion 
had his camera taken from him and thrown out 
of the craft. The military has never before been 
so concerned about newsmen taking pictures of a 
military action: what are they hiding this time? 

The Neo Lao Haksat -- the Laos Patriotic Front -- 
says that substantial numbers of Americans have 
accompanied the invading force. 

In Vientiane, Laotian Prince Souvanna Phouma 
-- usually a docile supporter of the.U.S. -- 
condemned the invasion , which he said violated 
Laotian "neutrality." But Laotian neutrality is 
is a meaningless notion: three fourths of the coun- 
try is governed by the Neo Lao Haksat, whose mili- 
tary arm is the Pathet Lao. Even maps in the New 
York Times or Time magazine will show the Pathet Lao 
in control of most of Laos -- including the entire 
eastern section of the country, through which the 
Ho Chi Minh trail runs. 


But Americans waking up that morning and listen- 
ing to the morning radio news would never have heard 
more than a rumor of it. They might have suspected 
something was going on -- if only because the gov- 
ernment consistently denied all week that anything 
was happening. 

Considered by the "allies" to be the biggest 
offensive of the Indochina War, Operation Dewey 
Canyon II began under the blanket of a total news 
blackfout. Reporters in South Vietnam were forbid- 
den by military authorities from leaking a single 
word about preparations for the invasion; when the 
operation began at 7 a.m. on Feb. 4, newsmen were 
barred ft gun-point from accompanying the invading 
force' into Laos. 

The United States adamantly denies that Amer- 
ican ground troops are being deployed in the inva- 
sion, which is aimed at preventing supplies from 
reaching liberation forces in South Vietnam. Mili- 
tary P.R. men went so far as to post a large sign 
at the border between South Vietnam and Laos, say- 
ing: "Warning, No U.S. Personnel Beyond this Pointl" 

But whether or not U.S. ground troops are ac- 
tually in Laos, it is an American invasion: the 
invasion force waited for Richard Nixon's "order" 
to go in; American helicopters and American armor- 
ed personnel carriers brought the invaders into 
Laos; American pilots and gunners manned the cop- 
ters; and American B-52s and fighter-bombers 
"softened up" to approach for the invading army. 

[An American public opinion poll, released 
after the invasion was admitted , revealed that 
43% of the American people believe that there are 
probably U.S. ground forces now operating in Laos.] 

Several Americans have already been killed -- 
helicopter pilots and military advisers who were 
aboard downed copters. 

But there is every likelihood that the troop- 
carrying helicopters are in fact bringing in fair- 
ly large numbers of U.S. military advisers who will 
fight on the ground. An indication of this is the 
almost fanatic length to which the military has 
gone to cover up news of the actual military opera- 



( Current maps shew little change in the political 
situation ; arrow indicates direction of invasion) 

The official U.S. pretext for the invasion, 
like the pretext for invading Cambodia, Is that 
the invaders will seek out and destroy North Viet- 
0 ^§§e_]sanctuaries]_in_Laos._But the Pathet Lao 

GO TO PAGE 11 FOR MORE LAOS INVASION COVERAGE! 1 1 i ! 
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[Note to Editors: See accompanying graphics in 

this packet.] 

STARVATION AT THE FRONT: 

REPORT FROM THE NORTHEAST OF BRAZIL 
by Celio Oliveira 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor 1 s note: This is the first of two articles 

about Northeastern Brazil. The author is a radical 
journalist who has travelled extensively throughout 
Latin America.] 

★ k k 

CRATEUS, Brazil (LNS) -- It rained a little 
in January, There were a few showers in February 
and one in March, but it wasn’t enough. In some 
places it didn’t rain at all. Normally, there 
are six months of drought, June through December, 
and the people try to store up enough food and 
save a little money to see them through. But 
when it doesn’t rain in January or February, the 
precarious balance between life and death shifts 
against most of the 30 million people who live 
in the northeast of Brazil. 

The earth dries up and the sun kills every- 
thing: the corn, beans and mandioca that keep 

these people alive, barely; the cotton and ricino 
(from which comes castor oil] that provides them 
with an income that even in the best of years does 
not exceed $200-300 per family. The animals that 
live off the land leave or die. ’’There's not 
even armadillo,” said the man who had also been 
forced off the land. "The foxes stay, but with 
so much sun they go crazy and die. The birds 
leave when they see there’s nothing to eat.” 

’’Like the Nordestino (northeastemer) ?" 

’’The Nordestino is more or less like the ar- 
madillo. When he sees that the thing has com- 
pletely gone to pot, he goes, he moves. Then 
the only creatures left out there are vultures 
and snakes.” 

Outside the town of Iguatu a steel bridge 
crosses high above the dry Jaguribe river bed. 

The only water visible is the trickle of sewerage 
from a pipe once covered by the river, but that 
too vanishes after a few feet in the dust and the 
100 degree heat. Going north it gets worse. 

Fields of withered crops and then hundreds of 
miles of barren hills, the soil a rust-colored 
ash. Sometimes along the side of the road we 
pass a family of vultures picking leisurely at 
the carcass of a dog or mule; the birds don't 
even look up as the bus speeds past . We ride 
through villages that seem deserted -- no people, 
no animals, no movement -- just two rows of adobe 
houses facing each other across an empty square. 

We ride through without stopping. Whenever 
we stop in the larger towns, there are beggars 
waiting for the bus. They come aboard or plead 
through the windows: blind, hunchback, limbs 

gnarled or missing; a man with his bodv cut off 
at his navel, so that he sits, more or less, on 
his chest and swings along on his padded hands. 
Only a society without medical care can produce 
such a variety of deformations. 

k k k 


In April the federal government announced that 
it was setting up "service fronts" in the area 
where people would be paid 80 cents a day for 
working on the roads. The pav turned out to be 40 
cents, but most of the hundreds and thousands of 
men, women and children who showed up stayed. In 
the vicinitv of Crateus alone there were 42,000 
people working on the fronts when I visited there 
in early December, according to an unofficial 
but reliable source. Official information is 
difficult to obtain. The army does not permit 
journalists into the area. In October a French 
television crew was detained, interrogated and 
their film confiscated. A Uruguvan journalist 
met a similar fate. And when a Brazilian bishop 
protested that the 40 cents a day was not enough, 
he was told by a government official that there 
would be no raise because "these people are 
accustomed to suffering.” 

The first signs of the service front appear 
just north of the town of Independencia along 
Route 226. A 50-foot strip of land had been 
cleared from either side of the road. Often there 
were long stretches of crude fence, the type 
the peasants use to enclose their land, branches 
stacked lengthwise against posts a foot apart. 

I had seen these fences before around a field, 
and at the time I had thought what an incredible 
amount of labor must have gone into them -- there 
must be 20 or 30 pieces of wood per feet. Now 
there were miles and miles of fence, all built 
in the last few months. 

But here the labor was totally unproductive. 
The fences served no purpose since there was no 
crop to protect and no animals to do it harm. The 
same went for the clearing of the land, the holes 
dug and the holes filled, the rock transported 
from one pile to another. The important thing' 
was to give these people something to do while 
they waited for the rain: for although it is 

true that they are accustomed to suffering and 
hunger, they have also been known to invade 
cities and attack trains in search of food. 

It was early afternoon when we drove past 
the first huts. Built along the side of the road, 
the walls are made of the same sticks as the 
fences and the roofs are simply branches of 
dried leaves tossed on top of the sticks. The 
huts stood alone or in clusters of three or four, 
or sometimes massed together in a complex with 
roads and allevwavs between them. At this time 
of dav there were onlv a few children hanging 
around as we went past . Then we went around 
a curve and the hills were suddenly alive with 
people. Work gangs covered the slope, above 
and below the road; columns of men moving earth 
by wheelbarrow, crews digging with pick and 
shovel, small boys and old men, barefoot, shirtless 
or covered with clothes that were little more 
than rags, men chopping down trees and filling 
in holes -- everything muted in the gray dust 
that changed the air and the light and supported 
the illusion of having entered another world. 

As we drove by, four men resting on their 
shovels waved; I waved back and thev smiled. 

For the next few miles the road was jammed with 
people working. The fences here were built 
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closer to the road, and this time with a purpose: 
they almost blocked the view of the huts from 
the road. Two days later I returned to talk with 
some of the people who live there. 

★ ★ * 

Splashes of sunlight came in through the roof, 
but the hut was cool and clean inside. There 
were three hammocks strung up at one end, a 
wooden bench and a few stones sunk into the 
earth for a fireplace. At the other end were 
the shiny black wheelbarrels stacked neatly 
inside a small enclosure. When I entered the 
hut there were two women and a man inside, but 
this number grew steadily as we spoke. 

"How many people live in this house?" I 
asked . 

"It's not a house," the man said, "it's a 
pigpen." 

"Twenty-six" replied one of the women, 

Celia. She was a thin woman in her early twenties. 
As we talked she worked over the fire, her 
movements smooth and efficient. Her voice had 
a special vitality, a soft enthusiasm, clear, 
and full of authority. Celia had arrived here 
with her grandmother, husband and two children 
on the 25th of June, six months earlier. 

"How did you find out about the fronts?" I 
asked . 

"We heard it on the radio, when the president 
was in Crateus." 

"That was in May. You waited more than a 
month before you came." 

"Until the 25th of June we had something to 
eat. But the 25th there wasn't anything left." 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing, sir. Only the children crying 
with hunger." 

"And now, is there enough to eat?" 

"When there's only two people, you can 
stretch it. But for those who have a family 
you can't make it through the week. Come 
Tuesday and more often than not there's nothing 
left. Even on the days when there's food, nobody 
eats well. The food's pure garbage. The worst 
kind of flour, that white stuff, a little bit of 
rice. Beans like water. Beans without a little 
bacon or something just doesn't fill you, and 
bacon costs 80 cents a kilo." 

"Coffee?" 

"Coffee, like carnival. It comes around 
once a year." 

The people on the fronts are paid in kind. 

The prices of the food are slightly lower than 
market prices, and the quality much lower. Men 
with 15 kids -- and there are plenty -- get 
paid the same as men with no family at all. A 
few women like Celia are put on the "payroll" 
for cleaning the huts and cooking for the people 
who live in them. Theoretically, children 
under 14 are not allowed to work, but since 
no documents are required to obtain work cards, 
most boys big enough to lift a pick and shovel 
follow their fathers out to the road every 
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morning and do their share . 

On Fridavs people go to the distribution 
points to pick up their food. Sometimes this means 
walking ten' or twenty miles, and then returning 
with the 20 lb. sack of provisions over your 
shoulder. Often when trains and trucks are attacked 
and relieved of their cargo it is done by people 
on the fronts who finally got fed up with watching 
theif provisions go past everv week to a point 
many miles awav. The weekly pay consists of 3 ki- 
los (6.5 lbs.) each of flour, beans and rapadura 
(crude molasses), 2 kilos of rice, maybe a can 
of powdered milk and that rare portion of coffee. 
Lately they've been getting paid the eouivalent of 
$1 in cash and the rest in food. With the 
dollar they try to buy cooking oil, a little bacon 
for the beans, clothes. 

"But what clothes can you buy with so little?" 
demanded an older man who had come in while 
Celia was talking. "There are people who some- 
times don't have any clothes to go out and get 
their food. There's so few clothes that every- 
body's going to end up staying naked in the 
barracks ." 

He said it with a smile and there were laughs 
around the hut, but it was no exaggeration. Two 
men were shirtless, another wore pants shredded 
from crotch to cuff, shirts were a mosaic of 
patches . 

* * * 

"What was it like in other years?" I asked. 

"Was it always like this?" 

The older people recalled the droughts of 1919, 
'32, '42, '51-52 and '58. Celia's grandmother, 
who says she doesn't remember her age but who 
remembers just about everything else, talked 
about other drought years . 

"It was better. Things were cheaper. Now 
the father of a family of six or seven children 
buys a kilo of beans a day and he can't buy 
anything else. A kilo of beans doesn't even 
begin to feed his family." 

"Were there work fronts then?" 

"In '51 there was," said the man who had 
joked about the clothes. He was very thin -- like 
everybody else around here -- and had a light 
covering of grav whiskers that softened the 
angles of his face. When he had a point to make, 
like now, he'd step away from the post he leaned 
against and blast away. 

I asked him if the fronts in '51 were 
also run bv the army. "No. They were good," 
he said. "Thev gave us money and we bought our 
own food. They didn't give us much then either, 
but things were cheaper. And there was a little 
of everything, meat, coconut oil for tempera 
(seasoning) , rice -- good rice -- there was a 
lot. Good flour, rapadura .... come here and 
see the tempero that comes for us." 

I followed him to the other end of the hut 
where a large tin can hung from the wall. The 
place had filled up with people, and most of 
them trooped behind us to witness this historic 
meeting with the notorious tempero . The man 
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lifted a stick out of the can and held a gob of 
the black gluev substance under mv nose. It 
smelled worse than it looked, and shouts of 
laughter rang out when I recoiled. 

"What is it?" I asked. 

"There's nobody who knows, and nobodv who 
can eat it," Celia said. "Thev call it meat 
gravy." 

* * * 

Just then I heard the engine of a small truck, 
or jeep, coming down the road. I tried not to 
panic, but my heart was pounding and I didn’t 
know what to say. I considered the possibility 
of ducking out the back of the hut. Then the 
vehicle stopped in front and there was no choice. 

I had to stay and depend on these people to pro- 
tect me the best they could. But why should they 
risk their necks for a total stranger? 

"The army?" I asked. 

One of the men went out to check. I put 
away my notebook and sat down on the bench and 
looked around at the people standing in front 
of me; a woman with a child in her arms, the 
gray-whiskered man leaning against the post, a 
young couple near the door, Celia bent over the 
fireplace, an old man suffering with a bad tooth, 
spitting blood. 

"If anybody asks," I said, "I just came in 
to get out of the sun." 

Nobody responded, but there was something re- 
assuring in their silence. I can’t explain it, but 
I felt secure. Then the man came back and said 
that it was only the water truck. I leaned back on 
the bench and took out my notebook. They seemed 
to be waiting for me to continue. But I felt that 
something had changed, that a silent transaction 
of trust had taken place between us. 

"Why don’t they let people like me talk with 

you?" 

"They have like an inquisition," Celia said. 

"A lot of people come around to talk with us, 
but the army throws them out if they see them. 

The thing is -- I don’t know if you’ve heard about 
it -- the leaflets. Leaflets have been thrown 
into the huts a number of times. That’s why they 
go around asking questions and rounding people 
up." 

"They’ve arrested people?" 

"Anyone they suspect." 

"What do the leaflets sav?" 

"We’re not sure. A lot of people here don’t 
know how to read. Besides, it was in the huts up 
the road where they left them, not here. But 
more or less thev sav that the people here are 
hungrv, that we’re onlv earning two cruzeiros and 
they promised us four. But we’ve never seen them 
here. A lieutenant came bv asking if we’d seen 
the leaflets, or who had thrown them, but we don’t 
know. They came from outside. They’re done on 
a machine. Nobody here has a machine. Thev’d 
really like to know who did those leaflets,” she 
said, and there was a faint smile on her lips. 


"Those leaflets really shook them up," 

"Whv did they bother them so much?" 

"Because thev also talked against them, that 
thev were stealing stuff from our provisions... 
things like that." 

"Is it true what the leaflets sav?" 

"We are hungry, no?" 

There were about a dozen people scattered 
around the hut, all of them listening -- I was sure 
of that -- even though some kept their distance 
and never spoke. But the grav-whiskered man 
never took his eyes off me; delight and curiosity 
in those beautiful old eyes. And hunger, years, 
generations of hunger. Some of the children 
and people like Celia and this old man seemed to 
have escaped its effects, but thev are ex- 
ceptionally strong. The faces in that hut were 
ravaged, teeth gone, gums rotting, sunken cheeks. 
"Days go by without eating, days without eating, 
and then one day the kid gets a little cold and 
it kills the little thing," explained one man. 

"The kids and the old people," 

"And there’s nothing you can do about it?" 

I asked. "There’s no way to change the situation?" 

"You can’t talk," Celia said. "Anybody 
who talks, they take him away...." 

The gray-whiskered man interrupted her. 

"These people here don’t do anything." 

"Why not?" 

"Because they’re weaklings," he said, stepping 
away from his listening post, and although his 
eyes were drilled on mine, he was talking to 
everybody. "If they had the nerve, they would 
have done it. They would have burned it all down 
by now. I’ve thought it out. How do we stand 
it here? How can it be? If we all went together, 
they’re not going to take us all away. There’s 
more than 8000 of us on this front. Come 
Wednesday, when everybody’s hungrv, that’s the 
time to move." 

"Wasn’t it around here where the people in- 
vaded a city and took food?" 

"That happened right here in ’58. It was a 
bad drought year and there was much hunger," 

"How did thev do it?" 

"Nothing to it. We all went together, in- 
vaded the city. We broke down the doors of the 
warehouse and took what we needed." 

"And the people in the city, how did they 
react?" 

"Terrified. Thev tried to close everything," 

"But that hasn’t happened this vear?" 

"This year not yet." 

"But trains have been stopped this vear," 

I said. 

”That was in Sobral . Yes, there were trains 
invaded there." 
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11 But not around here?” 

"The people here don’t have the nerve * If 
we all went together....” 

"They have the armed forces,” came a sober 
voice off to the side, which touched off a con- 
fusion of replies and counter-replies ; but 
with everybody talking at once I couldn't 
understand anything: except that this wasn't 

the first time they had had this discussion, 

"If everybody went together?” I insisted. 

"If we all went together,” Celia said, 
barely looking up from her work over the fire, 
"there wouldn't be enough jails to put us in." 

★ A A 

The government knows this and is anxious 
to get these people away from the service 
fronts and back to working on the land. There, 
safely separated in their family units, they 
will suffer quietly out of sight and hearing and 
once again produce the cotton and ricino so 
profitable to the big landowners and the gigan- 
tic international companies like Anderson 
Clayton. (Castor oil, produced from ricino, 
isn't just that evil smelling stuff that kids 
have to take: it's also an important ingredient 
in plastic and jet aviation fuel.) 

Consequently, the work cards issued to the 
people on the fronts terminate in December, 
and toward the end of November the army dis- 
banded many fronts. But it still hasp't rained 
vet and people have drifted back. Tension is 
building up on the fronts. In late December a 
soldier and a campesino were killed when people 
tried to break into a storehouse. From the 
town of Itapage not far from Crateus the mayor 
reported that 2000 people had invaded the city 
in search of food and pleaded with the govern- 
ment to open up new fronts- 

At the same time health officials recommend- 
ed that all the fronts be closed down due to a 
rapidly spreading measles epidemic that had al- 
ready killed more than 50 people. The officials 
reported that the government did not have the 
funds to import vaccinations at $4 a dose* To 
vaccinate the half million people on the fronts 
would cost as much as construction of the new 
paint factory in Recife, which employs 200 
people, and which has had an astonishingly 
successful year for its U,S. investors, 
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LAYOFFS CAUSE NEW DISEASE: WORKAHOLISM 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A midwestern paper products 
company recently reported that many of its 
workers were displaying a remarkable "pick-up 
in disposition to work.” 

"We've got this one guy who you almost have 
to order to go home/’ one company official com- 
nlained. 

The Wall St Journal calls such people 
"workaholics;” but they admit that there is a 
simple explanation for this curious phenomenon; 
the midwest paper company, for example, informs 
us that workaholism increased markedly "since 

lay-offs became widespread.” -30- 
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NO LIGHT AT THE END OF THE TUNNEL: 
ANTI-WAR PROTEST IN MADISON 


LIBERATION News Service 

MADISON, Wise. (LNS) -- Singing "Power, 

Power to the People” to the tune of "Glory, 

Glorv Halleluja" 2,000 University of Wisconsin 
students massed recently in 0° weather at a 
campus anti-war rally, The exam-week rally 
was called to protest the appearance of Gen. 

Daniel "Chappie” James, the highest ranking 
black man in the Armed Forces, at an Inter- 
Service Club luncheon for 900 Wisconsin business- 
men and university officials. 

James was the Club's third choice. Two 
other invitations to the campus had been turned 
down by Spiro Agnew and Melvin Laird. Laird, 
the second choice, backed out of his commitment 
and sent James as his stand-in when the 
University chancellor and the Madison police 
chief told him that if he came they wouldn't 
be able to control the situation. Just a 
month ago the chancellor was overheard saying that 
he "was beginning to see the light at the end 
of the tunnel, that the agitators had gone 
away and the masses of students had gone back 
to their books 


When the crowd started to move up the icy 
pavement toward the building in which the 
luncheon was being served they were surrounded by 
500 cops. The police were armed with AK 15 
rifles, more powerful than the M 16s carried by 
U.S. soldiers in Vietnam. Some deputies had 
commando knives strapped to their chests with 
Nazi youth symbols on the handles. 


However, James and company still weren't safe 
from the demonstrators. In the dining room 
student waitresses and waiters wore anti-war 
buttons on their uniforms and when the guests opened 
up their napkins leaflets demanding the 
withdrawal of U.S, troops from Vietnam fell into 
their laps, 
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A POISONOUS IDEA, BROUGHT TO YOU BY "FOOD STAMPS" 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- Not only is Chicago doing 
virtually nothing to detect or prevent lead 
poisoning from damaging the brains of ghetto, 
youngsters, it has helped promote the disease. 

The CoT>k County Food Stamp Program monthly 
leaflet for August 1970, a guide for the poor 
folks on how to use those stamps the government 
gives them, suggests that hot dogs may be 
cooked "using a straightened hanger." A 
month later, after distribution of thousands 
of leaflets, the coat hanger idea was retracted. 
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WOMEN'S CALENDAR 

Feb. 13, 1970 -- Women from Bread and Roses in 
Boston take over radio station WCBN to protest 
its sexist programming and sponsorship. 
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LETTUCE BOYCOTT IN ITS FOURTH MONTH: 

WHO, WHERE, WHY AND HOW 

by Jerry J. Berman and Jim Hightower 
LIBERATION News Service 

The lettuce boycott called bv the United 
Farmworkers* Organizing Committee (UFWOC) has 
entered its fourth month with a record of growing 
successes. About 25% of the iceberg lettuce now on 
the market is harvested by UFWOC. There is boycott 
activity in more than one hundred U.S, cities. 

UFWOC contracts have already been signed by several 
giant producers: InterHarvest (a subsidiary of 

United Fruit) , Fresh Piet (a subsidiary of Purex) 
and D*Arrigo (an independent grower) , Still the 
boycott has a long way to go. 

The lettuce boycott hasn*t gotten anywhere 
near as much publicity as the grape boycott which 
ended last 'summer. So there are probably a lot of 
questions that have never been answered adequately 
and concisely. Hopefully this rundown will help 
clear up some of the issues. 

IS THE CONSUMER ASKED TO BOYCOTT ALL LETTUCE? 

No. It is a boycott against Western "iceberg” 
or "head" lettuce, nearly all of*- which is grown in 
California and Arizona. Other kinds of lettuce -- 
such as endive, Boston, and romaine -- are not being 
boycotted. 

Even some Western iceberg lettuce is free from 
the boycott -- that which is picked by labor under 
a n UFWOC contract. If it is union lettuce in your 
grocer’s vegetable bin, the box or the lettuce 
wrapper itself will be marked clearly with the black 
Aztec eagle, which is the official label of the 
UFWOC, AFL-CIO. Without that eagle label of UFWOC, 
it simply is not lettuce picked by the farmworkers* 
union . 

WHY LETTUCE AND WHY A BOYCOTT? 

This past summer, UFWOC* s five-year struggle 
with the multi-mil lion-dollar grape industry came 
to an end with the signing of UFWOC contracts with 
the growers in Delano. Over in the Salinas Valiev, 
the lettuce growers viewed this development with 
considerable alarm for they understood that it no 
longer was a question of whether UFWOC was coming, 
but when. Having no desire to deal with what thev 
contemptuously termed a "civil rights organization," 
the lettuce growers hit upon a devious scheme to 
avoid UFWOC -- they would go to another union and 
arrange for a more acceptable ’’unionization" of 
their workers, They turned to the Teamsters Union, 
working through maverick Teamster locals. 

Not only did this sad bit of collusion trespass 
on the traditional field-hand jurisdiction of UFWOC, 
and not only were the Teamster contracts very favor- 
able to the growers, but the farmworkers themselves 
never were consulted. 

On August 8, the UFWOC called a selective 
strike against those growers who had signed with the 
Teamsters. Very quickly, the Teamster officials 
saw that they were being used by the growers, so on 
August 12 they negotiated a jurisdictional agree- 
ment with UFWOC. The growers, however, refused to 
release the Teamsters from their legallv-binding 
contracts. On August 24, the UFWOC called a general 


strike against the Salinas growers. From the day the 
strike began, union organizers and striking workers 
were subjected to widespread violence. Beatings 
were common, and there were shootings. Also, the 
growers had gone to their local courts and obtained 
injunctions against UFWOC picketing. Because of 
these injunctions, and in order to protect the very 
lives of the strikers, the strike was called off. 

On September 17, the local strike was turned into 
the international lettuce boycott. 

WHY WAS CESAR CHAVEZ THROWN IN JAIL? 

When UFWOC shifted to a boycott, the growers 
ran to the courts. Using the Teamsters Union as a 
foil, the growers pleaded that there was no labor- 
management conflict here, but merely a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between two unions. Portraying 
themselves as "innocent victims of a labor dispute," 
the growers called for an injunction against the 
lettuce boycott and got it. 

UFWOC, considering the injunction illegal, 
did not obey it. The boycott went on. The let- 
tuce growers continued to feel the economic squeeze, 
and they demanded action. Chavez was ruled in con- 
tempt of court and on December 4, he was hauled 
off to jail. The California Supreme Court has 
agreed to hear UFWOC *s appeal and thev have ordered 
Chavez released from jail. 

WHO IS BUD ANTLE? 

He is the grower who obtained the injuction 
which helped put Chavez in jail. Lester V. "Bud" 
Antle is the president of Bud Antle, Inc., a mas- 
sive agri-business complex headquartered in Cali- 
fornia. The corporation is the second largest 
shipper of lettuce in the country (7 million car- 
tons in 1969). Antle’s corporate enterprise ranges 
over tens of thousands of acres in California and 
Arizona, and he has extensive agri-buiness holdings 
that include a banana importing companv, a farm 
machinery manufacturing company, and a company 
that sells packaging materials. 

Antle loudly and frequently proclaims himself 
as the man who, in 1961, signed the first union 
contract to cover farm workers. It was a Teamster 
contract, and what it actual Iv covered were lettuce 
wrappers. It did not touch the 90% of his nearly 
2000 farm workers who are in the fields. 

In 1968 he sent his workers into the melon 
fields as scabs against a UFWOC melon strike. He 
actively supported the grape growers against UFWOC 
in that long battle. Then, last summer, Antle was 
one of the growers to collude with the Teamsters 
in that deceptive effort to avoid the coming of 
UFWOC. 

WHERE DOES DOW CHEMICAL COME INTO THE PICTURE? 

For some time Dow has sold pesticides and 
other supplies to Antle, but their relationship 
thickened in 1969, when Dow purchased 17,000 acres 
of Antle’s land at a cost of $5 million. Through 
a bit of corporate razzle-dazzle, Antle does the 
farming, but ownership rests with the Dow Chemical 
Financial Company, Dow’s financing subsidiary. 

In addition, Dow holds at least 15% of Antle's 
Inc ’s stock, and the president of Dow's Financial 
Companv sits on Antle's five-man board of directors. 
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IS THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INVOLVED AGAIN? 

The military has purchased lettuce from Bud 
Antle, Inc. for some time. Until the boycott a- 
gainst Antle, the Department of Defense purchased 
less than 10% of their lettuce from that source. 

Now that UFWOC's boycott activity is cutting into 
Antle f s civilian markets, his military sales sud- 
denly have boomed. Available figures from the 
last quarter indicate that the Denartment of De- 
fense purchased 30% of its lettuce from Antle, 
Furthermore, the Department of Defense paid Antle 
a higher price per pound than it used to. Inter- 
estingly enough, InterHarvest--another shipper of 
lettuce, but one which has a contract with UFW0C-- 
has experienced a withering away of its military 
sales . 

Department of Defense spokesmen say that 
their policy in these labor disputes is "to re- 
main completely neutral." This was their unshake- 
able position during the grape boycott, too, when 
Department of Defense purchases of grapes for 
Vietnam just happened to soar by 350% m one year. 
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OIL AND WATER DON'T MIX: 

STANDARD OIL TEACHES THE HARD WAY 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- Travelling at dawn 
through heavy fog, January 18, two tankers belong- 
ing to Standard Oil of California tried to fit into 
the same space under the Golden Gate Bridge, 


last week in Portland, Oregon, a Standard tanker 
was leaking as it travelled the length of the city 
on the Willamette River. 

One week after the spill, Standard was awarded 
permission to begin drilling off-shore at Santa 
Barbara, where two weeks before the Union Oil Co. 
dumped 750,000 gallons of oil into the Pacific. To 
date the only reprisals against Standard are a very 
slow-moving Coast Guard hearing (where Sierra Club: 
lawyers have been denied a part), and a proposed 
congressional hearing, Californians have begun to 
boycott Standard Oil (and its subsidiary, Chevron) 
gas stations, and to send their credit cards back. 

But it will take alot more than a localized 
campaign to knuckle Standard down. In 1969, their 
assets were over six billion dollars, controlled 
bv the Rockefeller family (which owns 11.9% of the 
stock) . The parent company, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, has over 250 companies and organizations 
in 77 countries. Standard Oil of New Jersey is just 
one of the American oil companies bidding for the 
soon to be announced, lucrative off-shore drilling 
rights to South Vietnam.-- that the U.S. government 
has worked so hard to preserve for American invest- 
ment o 

The amount of petroleum produced and consumed 
by the U.S . is accelerating. More oil will be con- 
sumed in the 1970 f s than in the entire history of 
the earth before us, American oil companies control 
70% of the petroleum production in the world. r ' ' 


The Arizona Standard collided with the Oregon 
Standard and dumped 850,000 gallons of crude oil 
into the already brown San Francisco Bay, The oil 
slick has spread 200 miles north and south from San 
Francisco along, the Pacific shore. Thousands of 
birds have died in the black slime that lies three 
inches thick on some beaches. The ecological chain 
of the Bay area has been broken. 

After the crash, local radio stations broad- 
casting the disaster began to call fox volunteer 
rescue crews to wash off the half-dead birds suffo- 
cating in the oil. Standard Oil, mobilizing itself 
against adverse publicity, magnaminously offered 
to supply materials for the clean-up - 

Thousands of people came, and our spirits 
were high. It seemed, if you read the newspapers and 
listened to the radio, that if we all pitched in, 
we could remedy the "accident," 

Then, against Standard's best efforts, the 
news began to trickle in that the birds weren't 
healing. Three-quarters of the ones we treated 
died; and we found just a small fraction of the 
countless others that must now fill the bottom of 
the bay. 

The Standard Oil boats were pretty successful 
at removing some of the oil by skimming the surface, 
but at least halt the oil was hiding m pools, or 
sinking to the bottom and sloshing up against the 
orange of the Golden Gate Bridge 

Oil spills are just normal business practice 
to the Standard people Standard Oil of California 
just recently finished paving a $1 ; 000,000 tine 
for "willfully and knowingly" creating a 53-so 
mile slick and the largest fixe in the history of 
the petroleum industry in the Gulf of Mexico. .Just 
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Oil companies are drastically increasing the 
size and magnitude of tankers to move this oil. 

The 10,000 ton tankers which collided on Jan. 18 
are considered miniatures when compared to the newly 
built 200,000 and 500,000 ton super-tankers. They're 
even planning a one million tonner! 

As the capacities increase, the possibility 
of more "accidents" also increases. Standard Oil 
has signed a policy with Lloyd's of London which 
insures the corporation against the costs of any 
further clean-up activities. 


The future of San Francisco Bay does not look 
good „ The smell of the hot, sticky oil and the 
black residue on our coast are going to be around 
for a long time, 

[Thanks to Dave Dunaway for info in this Story.] 
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KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL ORDERS SPANKING FOR 
WOMEN IN SLACKS 


PAINSTVILLE , Kf fLNS) -- Fifteen women in Paints- 
vi lie have been suspended from high school until 
they submit to paddlings according to the High 
School Independent Press Service (CHIPS) . The 
spankings were ordered by the school after the 
women showed up for classes in pantsuits during 
near-zero weather at the end of January. 


The school has repeatedly denied requests to 
allow women to wear pants on cold days. The high 
school principal , pronouncing that the women were 
guilty of a "deliberate rules violation," told them 
to go home and not to return until they were willing 
to be spanked 
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CONTINUATION OF LAOS COVERAGE FROM PAGE FOUR 


has for years welcomed the Vietnamese on their 
soil; so three fourths of Laotian territory- is 
"sanctuary" for the liberation forces. 

The U.S. claims that the invasion will be 
limited in "time and space" to the North Viet- 
namese sanctuaries, and the supply line along 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. But by the American logic, 
the invaders can move against all the rest of 
liberated Laotian territory, and by the logic 
pf moving against all sanctuary, the invasion of 
Laos could travel up the Ho Chi Minh trail, past 
the 17th parallel, and into North Vietnam 
itself. 

-30- 

TELEGRAM FROM MME. BINH TO U.S. MOVEMENT 

The following message was received by the 
national conference of students and young people 
meeting in Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 5-7, to discuss 
plans for a spring offensive against the war: 

ALERT YOU LAOS INVASION BY TENS OF 

THOUSANDS U.S -SAIGON- THAI TROOPS. 

ACTION INTENSE U.S. AIR FORCE. EARNESTLY 

CALL YOU MOBILIZE PEACE FORCES YOUR 

COUNTRY. CHECK U.S. DANGEROUS VENTURES 

INDOCHINA. 

* Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh 

Chief Negotiator 
for Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Govt of Vietnam 
at Paris Peace Talks 
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students burned down last year. 

Reports frpm Kent indicate that the 25 Kent 
State students indicted by an Ohio Grand Jury for 
provoking the National Guard last May 1+ will now be 
joined by as many as 50 defendants , with indictments 
coming down on "ringleaders" of this new protest 
against the same old war. 

-30- 

************************************************** 
PHONE CONVERSATION WITH P.R.G. AFTER INVASION 
LIBERATION News Service 

The following is the text of a phone conversa- 
tion between XSAN radio in San Francisco , and Thanh 
Van , personal secretary to Mme . Binh , prime minister 
of the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam, at about 11:30 p.w?% on February 7, The 
call went to the PRG delegation headquarters in 
Paris . The conversation was in Vietnamese > with two 
XSAN interviewers speaking in Vietnamese to her, 
and translating slowly for the radio audience . 

On Feb. 4, 50,000 South Vietnamese, Thai and 
American troops with extremely heavy air support, 
including U.S. Air Force B-52 bombers, invaded 
Laos. On Feb. 5 in Cambodia, 20,000 South Vietnamese 
troops, with American advisors, under the command of 
American forces, attacked at many points, principally 
in the fish-hook area. 

In North Vietnam on Feb. U, American F-105s 
dropped bombs about 50 kilometers west of Dom Huy 
in the panhandle of North Vietnam. At the same time 
in South Vietnam, allied troops continued to launch 
operations in all areas . They launched sweeping 
operations in Vinh Dinh. 

The American pacification program continues. 

The Americans continue to maintain a news black - 


KENT STATE LEADS OFF ANTI-LAOS 
INVASION DEMONSTRATIONS 

KENT, Ohio (LNS) — On Feb. 3, even before 
the invasion of Laos actually leaked onto the front 
pages of Ame-ican newspapers, over 1,000 students 
at Kent State came out to demonstrate against the 
expanded war. These students were defying a ban on 
demonstrations which is only part of a new legal 
campaign against radical political activity on 
Ohio campuses . 

The rally began with the ringing of the victory 
bell — the bell that was sounded last May 4 to 
announce the demonstration that ended with the 
murder of four students by the National Guard. 

Carrying Viet Cong, new nation and black na- 
tion flags, the crowd marched to the administration 
building where they asked to speak with Kent State 
■President White. They intended to present the list 
of demands which brought many American campuses 
together last May: bring all troops home now, free 
all political prisoners, and end all military re- 
search on campuses. When White refused to speak to 
the crowd, the American flag came down from the 
official flagpole, and three new flags were hoisted 
up. The administration building was then painted 
With revolutionary slogans, and a box was symbol- 
ically burned at the site of the R0TC building which 

mi mm 


out. The American government and news services seem 
especially afraid of their own people if they were 
to learn the truth. We the South Vietnamese people 
— with the Laotian people, with the Cambodian people 
— all Vietnamese people North and South — call on 
all our friends across the world, Including all 
Americans to condemn the escalating war activities 
of the American government, the Nixon government. 

We call upon all of the American people to condemn 
the strategy of escalation. The escalation of Ni- 
xon f s policies seems to get greater and greater. 

Nixon is being held guilty throughout all of Indo- 
china. 

I want to say something now, specially, to 
those in the anti-war movement. I call upon all of 
you to continue your actions immediately to protest 
this most recent invasion of Laos. 

[In response to questions, Thanh Van continued:] 

We can say that the Paris peace talks have re- 
sulted in nothing whatsoever, because in truth the 
Americans do not wish to negotiate. They only wish 
to make the war drag out and escalate the war even 
further. If the Americans want any results in Paris 
they must abandon their aggressive policies in Viet- 
nam and respect the rights and self-determination 
of the Vietnamese people. We are very concerned' 
and pay a great deal of attention to the peace move- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 

ment in the United States. We wish to say that 
ve know that we know that American troops have 
crossed the [Laotian] border but we do not know 
the exact figure of how many. 


HOUSTON FREAKS GREET SPIRO : 

POLICE GO ON RAMPAGE 

HOUSTON (LNS) -- While Spiro Agnew fattened 
himself at a $100-a-plate dinner to honor the ’’Vince 
Lombardi college football lineman of the year”, 
outside of his hotel one thousand of us elected him 
f, Ham of the Year” in our own ceremony. Many of us 
came to the occasion in grease paint death masks 
and war paint. We expressed our outrage at Agnew 
the war criminal, while at the same time laughing 
at Spiro the buffoon, Spiro the foot -in-mouth r 
A genuine pig's head was carried through the crowd 
on a stake, our gift to the vice president, Sing- 
ing, chanting and playing kazoos we waited for 
glimpses of the diners inside 

The drivers of the cars who passed us seemed 
dumbfounded by the spectacle before them, but we 
cheered a black bus driver who saluted us with a 
clenched fist and a smile e 

Suddenly a paddy wagon sped past a line of 
waiting patrol cars and into the crowd 0 The police 
started grabbing us, as whirlybirds soared overhead. 
They say that one of us had thrown a bottle at the 
paddy wagon, but no one that we know saw the myster- 
ious object. The fighting began. ”1 couldn't be- 
lieve the militance of the scene. Everywhere I 
looked people were fighting,” said one woman. 

Police began pushing people into the middle 
of the street and then shoving us into the open 
doors of a Waiting P acidv wagon. Anyone who got 
away was followed and beaten. 

We saw the police grab one woman and rip off 
her shirt. She was dragged, naked to the waist, 
into a patrol car and beaten. According to a 14- 
year-old boy who was mistaken for a girl and was 
put in the same car with her, police continued to 
beat her while she was unconscious „ 

Police hit the demonstrators with everything 
they could lay their hands on. They broke their 
flashlights over people’s bruised bodies, shattering 
plastic and glass „ Some police had their hand guns 
drawn, while others when they were cornered by small 
groups of demonstrators brandished M-16 rifles. 

Thirty-seven people were arrested. One was a 
straight reporter with longer than usual hair who 
was mistaken for an underground press staff member. 
When he tried to identify himself, the arresting 
officer told him, "I don't give a damn who you are.” 
Another arrested man had been walking with police 
permission towards his car, when he was jumped, 
beaten and hauled into a wagon by the officer who 
had given him permission, to cross the street. 

The police never gave the customary bullhorn 
warning before they began tearing into the crowd of 
demonstrators who had come to peacefully voice their 
opposition to the Vietnam war . 

- -30- - 

[Thanks to Space City! Houston's underground news- 
paper .] 
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SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
FOR QUICKIE REPORT ON ANN ARBOR 
CONFERENCE ON SPRING OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST INDOCHINA WAR 


[Thanh Van said that yes, Mme. Binh did send 
the reported telegram to the U.S. peace movement.] 

[The interviewer asked her if there was anything 
specifically that Americans here could do to help. 

There was a long pause. Then she said:] 

We hope that all our friends in the peace move- 
men' against the war ]n Vietnam in America, that 
you will raise your voices against this most recent 
invasion of Laos and continue to protest American 
aggression in Indochina. 

[She thanked those vho were listening and wished 
us all success in our struggle.] 
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**************************************************** 

OAKLAND INDUCTION CENTER BOMBED: 

"THIS IS OUR REPLY TO THE INVASION OF LAOS” 

OAKLAND, Calif (LNS)--A powerful bomb exploded 
just outside the main entrance to the Oakland In- 
duction Center early Feb. 4, a swift California 
response to the invasion of Laos. The blast, which 
caused at estimated $20,000 worth of damage, shat- 
tered windows and ripped doors off their hinges at 
the Center, for years a favorite anti-war target here. 

The bomb did not destroy selective service 
draft files, which are stored on the third floor of 
the center. 

"This is our reply to the invasion of Laos," 
said a note from the Bay Bombers, who took credit 
for the bombing. "[This is our reply] to the in- 
creased air war in Laos, Cambodia, Thailand and 
Vietnam; to the Pentagon's 'protective retaliation 1 
policies 

"Bay Bombers" is also the name of a favorite 
Bay Area roller derby team. 
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STANFORD STUDENTS TRASH BUILDINGS, POLICE CARS 

STANFORD, Calif. (LNS) --Angry Stanford students 
rallied, charged and stoned police cars, and 
trashed campus buildings Feb. 7, in reaction ’to 
news of the invasion of Laos. 

Trashing began at 9:30 pm after about 600 
people attended a performance of the San Francisco 
Mime Troup's gueirilla theatre. The students held 
an anti-war rally after the performance, and from there 
began stoning the Graduate School of Business, the 
Engineering School, the School of Education, the 
library, and administration offices, including the 
offices of the University president. 

Three police cars parked by the library turned 
spotlights on some of the demonstrators, so 30 pro- 
testers charged the cars, hurling rocks at them as 
they ran Two of the police cars had broken windows 
before they were forced to drive off. 

There were no injuries or arrests reported. 
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Top; Street scene in Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Bottom, Eileen, Joe, and family SEE STORY 
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TOP: 

PIX FROM BRAZIL. SEE STORY. CREDIT lNS 


BOTTOM: BO I TOM: INSIDE A BRAZILIAN HOUSE. SEE STORY. CREDIT LNS 
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Top: Sign leads Brazilian Army Emergency Work Front. The army hires starving 
peasants to work on the fence for 40? a day c The fence is of no use to anyone*, 

SEE STORY 


Bottom: Some of the Brazilians who work on the fence and their families 
SEE STORY 
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TOP: By Protos/'LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Berkeley Tribe/LNS 


RIGHT: WILLAMETTE BRIDGE/LNS 
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Top: 


Bottom 


Old man in Guinea-Bissau pauses while reciting hardships under Portuguese colonial rule. 
See story on page 1, this packet. Guinea-Bissau photos are bv Mike and Andv. Credit LNS. 


: Again in the liberated area of Guinea-Bissau. Villagers and cadres of the PAK.C talking 

over plans and old times. 
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Top: A victim of the San Francisco Bav oil spill. See story on Page 10. Credit Ilka Hartman/LNS 


Bottom: 


Map of Guinea-Bissau to accompany story on Page 1. Credit LNS. 
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